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The most urgent question in Peking was, of course,
"What will the Japanese do about it?"
But the Japanese were as nonplussed as anybody
else. Officially they denounced the rising as a Com-
munist plot, and used the Sian incident as a justifi-
cation of the necessity for the recently concluded
anti-Communist alliance with (*ennany. 'They were
quicker off the mark than Moscow, and in China
their propaganda was certainly more effective. Hut
for the moment they were taking no chances by
sudden action.
The British Embassy stood the strain nobly: this
was just after the abdication of a King-Emperor, and
heavy shocks were following one another at un-
pleasantly close intervals. As one senior member of
the Service was reported to have said, *'Thc British
monarchy is tottering, the Generalissimo has been
kidnapped; and what's worset it looks as though we're
going to lose the Second Test!7' But, as later events
proved, the British Embassy came through rather
well
I was interested in collecting local reactions. An
English friend who lived in a Chinese family told me
how his hostess, picking up the paper on the Sunday
morning and reading the fatal headline, promptly
vomited up her breakfast. This certainly showed
strong emotion; but that, I felt, could still be variously
interpreted.
The Chinese intellectuals, well-known scholars and
"thinkers" who, more than in any other countryt are
looked to for guidance in times of crisis, cannot be
said to have behaved with very great dignity. Per-
haps the best-known of them all, an ardent advocate
for many years of pacifism and reasonableness, sur*